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St, Francis revived, in the thirteenth and fourteenth
centuries, the languishing faith and devotion of the
Catholic Church Upon the question of the value of
a State Church, Smith quotes from a certain passage of
Hume's History, referring to his friend as "by far the
most illustrious philosopher and historian of the present
age." Hume had come to the conclusion that the civil
magistrate who neglects to establish a religion will find
he has dearly paid for his frugality, "and that in
reality the most decent and advantageous composition
which he can make with the spiritual guides, is to
bribe their indolence by assigning stated salaries to
their profession," so that ecclesiastical establishments,
" though commonly they arose at first from religious
views, prove in the end advantageous to the political
interests of society."

But Smith, with the same dislike for "zeal," had
too much respect for liberty, too much love of honesty
in politics, to adopt Hume's cynical solution. He
would find security in numbers. A State shoulp
extend toleration to all; society would naturally
divide itself into hundreds of small sects, none of
which could be considerable enough to disturb the
public tranquillity. The teachers of each sect would
be forced to learn a candour and moderation which is
seldom to be found among an established clergy; and
in this way, by mutual concessions, their doctrine
would probably be reduced in time " to that pure and
rational religion, free from every mixture of absurdity,
imposture, or fanaticism, such as wise men have in all
ages of the world wished to see established, but such
as positive law has perhaps never yet established in
any country." This plan of ecclesiastical government,